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NATIONAL INVENTORY OF HUMAN RESOURCES AWAITING GREEN LIGHT 


A testing program involving 500,000 high school students, followed by periodic 
checks over the next 20 years, will provide the basic data for a comprehensive na- 
tional inventory of human resources being planned by a private research organization. 
Detailed plans have been drawn up and await approval by the U. S. Office of Education. 
The project would cost approximately $1.5 million. The Office of Education has al- 
ready given $335,000 for pianning studies and are due to give their final decision 
on the program within the next ten days. 





The project is expected to provide a cross-section picture of the nation's high 
school population, including aptitudes and abilities, and what the schools are doing 
to develop them. It will show, also, students’ plans for higher education and careers, 
the kinds of courses they are taking, and the practices and policies of the schools 
they are attending. 





The intricate program will be conducted by the American Institute of Research, a 
non-profit affiliate of the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. John C. Flanagan, presi- 
dent of the institute and a professor of psychology at the University of Pittsburgh, 
will be the principal investigator. John T. Dailey, research associate at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, will be program director. 





Researchers plan to select at random 1400 of the nation's 28,000 high schools, 
giving each student in each selected high school a series of 25 tests over a two-day 
period. Tests will cover aptitude, achievement, personality, interest, and biograph- 
ical data. Test sheets will also give detailed information on the community involved 
and various programs of the school attended by students. The same students will be 
sought out 1, 5, 10, and 20 years later for retesting and observations on careers, 
earning power, marital and social status. 





If the program gets a financial go-ahead, nation-wide testing will get under way 
about a year from now. Scoring and analyzing of tests will be speeded by the Elec- 
tronic Scoring Machine developed by Dr. E. F. Lindquist of State University of Iowa 
and a high-speed, large capacity digital computer which will transfer data from 
punched cards to magnetic tapes. 





-— MRS. WANAMAKER AWARDED DAMAGES 


A federal court jury in Washington, D. C., has awarded Mrs. Pearl Wana- 
maker, former superintendent of public instruction for the state of Wash- 
ington, $145,000 damages in a libel suit against radio commentator Fulton 
Lewis Jr. It was the largest libel judgment ever awarded by a jury in the 
District. Among prominent persons who testified on Mrs. Wanamaker's behalf 
were Senators Magnuson and Jackson (both D-Wash.), Congressman Roosevelt 
(D-Calif.), and U. S. Commissioner of Education Derthick. Mrs. Wanamaker 
called the verdict "a vindication." Lewis’ attorney, Roger Robb, called 
it “outrageous” and said he planned to appeal. 
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LEADING EDUCATORS MEET ON “BEST POSSIBLE CURRICULUM” 


General agreement on the importance of bringing competent scholars together with 
teachers to work on curriculum materials was one result of a meeting of 15 of the 
country's leading educators and laymen last week at the Center for Advanced Study in é 
the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford University. Also recommended, according to Dr. 
Ralph W. Tyler, director for the Center, was "further experimentation with new ma- 
terials like those coming out of MIT on physics" and the speeding up of processes for 
getting modern materials into high school courses, with the joint efforts of college 
and school people. Implicit in both recommendations is "more cooperation between 
colleges and high schools." Dr. Tyler and Dr. Paul R. Hanna of the School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford, were co-chairmen of the conference. 





Those attending the three-day conference were; Dr. James B. Conant, Clarence H. 
Faust of the Fund for the Advancement of Education; Mrs. Mary Bingham, vice-president 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal; Paul H. Buck, Harvard University; Dr. William G. 
Carr, executive secretary of the NEA; Francis S. Chase, University of Chicago; John 
W. Dodds, Stanford University; I. James Quillen, Stanford; Graham P. DuShane, editor, 
Science Magazine; Supt. of Public Instruction John H. Fischer, Baltimore; Will French, 
Columbia University; Leland Hazard, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; A. John Holden Jr., 
Vermont Commissioner of Education; Ora H. Roberts, past president of the National 
School Boards Association; Theodore W. Schultz, University of Chicago; Robert L. 
Shayon, TV-Radio commentator and writer; and Henry Toy Jr., National Citizens Council 
for Better Schools. 











The meeting was one outgrowth of recent consideration of a "common approach" to the 
American curriculum. Writing in last September's issue of The Nation's Schools, Dr. 
Paul A. Hanna put it this way: "In a world as troubled as ours, do we not have to 
agree on a curriculum design that will at least expose all children in our nation to 
a common set of values and a common fund of knowledge?" Dr. Hanna’s article suggested @ 








a “permanent national center" for curriculum materials. 


A report of the Stanford meeting will be prepared by Dr. Tyler and Dr. Hanna and 
made public within the next several weeks. 





SCHOOL BOARDS CONVENTION AND THAT HARDY PERENNIAL 


There's a hardy perennial in the field of education problems and some 5000 school 
board members from across country took another long, hard look at it last week. Al- 
though delegates to the annual convention of the National School Boards Association 
considered education problems across the board, the big question that dominated the 
meeting was, "Where's the money coming from?" Board members are more aware than second 
most laymen that inflation and a rising flood of enrollments are pushing school costs 
rapidly out of sight. Throughout the four-day convention, there was agreement on two 
basic points: local property taxes have been pushed about as high as they can go, and 
new sources of school revenue must be found. 





Delegates discussed proposals such as taxes on pari-mutuel betting and tobacco; 
city sales and income taxes; and taxes on the amount of energy used in running a home 
or factory. Gen. J. E. Hull (Ret.), president of the Manufacturing Chemists Assn., 
Inc., suggested that industry might be willing to make financial grants to public 
secondary schools, if practical methods could be worked out. 





Delegates were divided on the question of federal aid with some dead set against, 
some enthusiastically for, and some saying it might be all right - if. 


For the fourth straight year, the delegate assembly tabled a motion that would @ 
have put the organization on record against federal aid to education. Old-timers at 
the convention were sure of just one thing: the same problem will come up again 
next year when the convention moves to Chicago. 











THE DEBATE GOES ON 


"Let the issues in education be debated. But let the debate be honest...," says 
Robert Lewis Shayon in the February issue of the NEA Journal. Im addressing critics 
of American education, Mr. Shayon = author of last fall's Saturday Review article, 
"Report from the Grass Roots" - refers specifically to Admiral Hyman G. Rickover. 
The admiral’s new book, Education and Freedom, may now be seen in bookstore windows. 

















Says Mr. Shayon, "The admiral is no organization man. More power to him in his 
stand for individual differences! I concur in his opinion that our value system has 
undervalued intellect..." But Mr. Shayon confesses to difficulty in identifying the 
"educationist bureaucracy" used as the villain of the Rickover book. Does he mean, 
perhaps, "Hand of Illinois, Hanna and Spindler of Stanford, Dean Keppel of Harvard, 
Melby of Michigan State, Harlow of the University of Oklahoma, Rainey of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Tyler of the Center for Advanced Study in Behavioral Sciences - to 
mention just a few?" 


Mr. Shayon continues: "I found neither these men nor countless others in the school 
systems fighting against the early identification and development of the academically 
talented child or against better content or against better teaching. - They may differ 
vigorously and honestly about the wisdom of chucking this nation's traditional compre- 
hensive pattern of education overboard in the fierce storm of the space age...but it 
is hardly precise, let alone fair, to state, as the admiral does, ‘The dream of Amer- 
ican universal education has been betrayed.'" 





Mr. Shayon points out that Admiral Rickover is "generally bullish about European 
schools" without having seen any with his own eyes. This "curious lack of any first- 
hand, empirical evidence, upon which the trained, scientific mind puts so much empha- 
sis," lays the groundwork for Mr. Shayon's argument. He concludes by saying, "Let 
the debate be honest and about recognizable human beings...not about cartoon charac- 
ters labeled 'educationists'...There is a great need for close and specific observa- 
tion of constructive action = and for emulation of that action." 





AMERICAN EDUCATION vs THE BIG RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


In the midst of vigorous reaction from partisans to all points of view, Fred M. 
Hechinger in The Big Red Schoolhouse has presented an analysis of current education 
questions which does not give in to panic or apathy. Long a writer on education in 
this country, Mr. Hechinger in 1956 was the American guide for Russia's Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education during her tour of American classrooms. In 1957 he served as 
secretary to the Rockefeller Brothers Fund Panel on Education. He is now associate 
puhlisher of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Sunday Herald. 











Getting the facts on American schools, he says, is easy because "everything is 
above board and open for inspection." To gather facts on Russian schools, he plowed 
through "a great wealth of research material, eyewitness reports, articles and books 
by the dozens of able scholars." He writes a comparison of Russian and American stu- 
dents, schools, and goals, thus distilling into one volume thousands of words on the 
subject. American schools, he believes, can maintain democratic ideals and still com- 
pete with spartan Soviet methods. (Doubleday, 240 p., $3.95.) 


WISH WE'D SAID THAT 


Arthur S. Adams, writing on "A Clinical Look at the Controversy Over Educa- 
tion" in The Educational Record says: "..ediagnosis reveals...that as a nation 
we are well nourished, some might say a little fat. Our nervous system...is 
well adjusted but there is high irritability of the pocketbook nerve. Our 
vision is slightly astigmatic...; our hearing acute, especially at short range; 
pulse, temperature and respiration are normal; but our disposition is such that 
we can be subject to temporary spells of high blood pressure." 
































If words were blips, TV screens would have been snowed in recently 

from discussions of airway teaching. In California, the State Board 

of Education ruled that teacherless classes taught by TV do not qualify 

for state aid in the controversy over the practice of Compton College. 

(See Education U.S.A., December 11.) 8 








The Compton plan of beaming films over closed circuits to students in 
unstaffed classrooms became an issue when the California Teachers As- 
sociation asked the state board to determine whether such instruction affected eligi- 
bility for state aid. The California Taxpayers Association supported Compton pro- 
cedures. The State Board of Education ruled that the Education Code specifies each 
classroom must be supervised by an individual certificated teacher to be eligible for 
state funds. At Compton, several classes of about 40 students each are supervised by 
a single instructor. 














In Washington, D. C., a Senate subcommittee heard ETV experts in hearings on a 
bill which would give each state and the District of Columbia up to $1 million to 
develop educational television facilities. The bill was introduced by Senator War- 
ren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.). 





Meanwhile, over at the U.S. Office of Education, announcements are streaming 
forth like ticker tape in a bull market. The first Foreign Language Institute to be 
established under the National Defense Education Act will get underway at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado on June 22. »> Plans have been approved and funds allocated for 
the creation of guidance, counseling, and testing programs in three states, Florida, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. In final stages of approval are plans for Illinois and Kansas, 
and another 10 states have submitted plans. >» Establishment of Guidance and Coun- 
seling Institutes has been authorized at eight colleges and universities. As many 
as 40 such institutes may be authorized before the end of the current fiscal year.>> 
Six pilot programs have been authorized for the collection and evaluation of basic 
information on current use of new media for educational purposes.:>») Plans for @ 
strengthening instruction in mathematics, science, and modern foreign languages in 
three states, Georgia, Texas, and Pennsylvania, have been approved, with plans from 
15 other states under review. >> Plans have been approved and approximately $1, 330,- 
O00 made available for setting up Area Vocational Programs in 32 states, District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii. 





> With public school enrollment in 1958 approximately 1,843,000 over normal class= 
room capacity, the American public approved $4.56, 863,000 in school bond issues, re- 
jected $93,578,000. Described another way, these Investment Bankers Association fig- 
ures mean that 207 bond referendums passed, 7 were defeated. 
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> NEWSMAKERS -- Appointed: J. W. Letson, formerly superintendent at Bessemer, Ala., 
as superintendent of Chattanooga, Tenn., public schools. He had been acting superin- 
tendent at Chattanooga while Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
was on official leave status from the post. Wendell H. Pierce as superintendent of 
Cincinnati public schools to succeed Claude V. Courter, who retires August 1. Kenneth 
Le Peters as superintendent of Beverly Hills Unified School District to succeed Rich- 
ard G. Mitchell, who will resign as of July 1. George F. White as supervisor of ele} 
mentary education in New Mexico Department of Education. 
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